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It is easy to compare Mr. Webster with this
and the other great orator, and to select points of
resemblance and of difference, and show where
Mr. Webster was superior and where he fell be-
hind. But the final verdict must be upon all his
qualities taken together. He had the most ex-
traordinary physical gifts of face, form, and voice,
and employed them to the best advantage. Thus
equipped, he delivered a long series of great
speeches which can be read to-day with the deep-
est interest, instruction, and pleasure. He had
dignity, grandeur, and force, a strong historic
imagination, and great dramatic power when he
chose to exert it. He possessed an unerring taste,
a capacity for vigorous and telling sarcasm, a glow
and fire none the less intense because they were
subdued, perfect clearness of statement joined to
the highest skill in argument, and he was mas-
ter of a style which was as forcible as it was sim-
ple and pure. Take him for all in all, he was not
only the greatest orator this country has ever
known, but in the history of eloquence his name
will stand with those of Demosthenes and Cicero,
of Chatham and Burke.

treatment of the subject is possible here. A most excellent study
of the comparative excellence of Webster's eloquence has been
made by Judge Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Public
Library, in a speech at the dinner of the Dartmouth Alumni,
*vhich has since been printed as a pamphlet.